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Introduction 

During  the  last  decade,  more  and  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  plans  for  the  distribution  of 
state  school  funds.  Several  states  have  enacted  legislation 
which  aims  at  the  improvement  of  their  method  of  assign- 
ing state  funds  to  the  various  local  school  systems  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions.  Other  states  are  giving  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  question.  In  addition,  considerable  interest  is 
being  evidenced  in  plans  for  federal  aid  to  education  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  had  such  plans  under 
consideration. 

Attempts  to  devise  procedures  which  will  divide  state 
school  funds  in  an  equitable  manner  among  the  schools  of 
the  state  are  confronted  with  many  complicating  features. 
While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  all  school  children  are 
entitled  to  equal  treatment  from  the  state,  the  factors  that 
constitute  that  treatment  and  the  method  of  achieving  it  are 
matters  which  are  quite  confusing.  The  idea  of  bringing 
about  an  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  for  the 
school  children  of  the  state  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  edu- 
cational theory  and,  on  the  other  hand,  formulae  by  which 
theory  may  be  put  into  practice.  This  necessity  of  combining 
practical  with  theoretical  considerations  raises  the  funda- 
mental issue  in  equalization,  as  this  field  of  school  finance 
administration  may  be  designated.  In  essence,  this  issue 
revolves  around  the  question  :  To  what  degree  do  the  formu- 
lae incorporate,  or  account  for,  the  factors  involved  in  the 
theory? 

This  paper  is  offered  as  a  preliminary  discussion  of 
this  question.  Furthermore,  this  study  raises  an  additional 
question:  Are  the  formulae  so  implemented  as  to  effect  the 
changes  which  constitute  the  aims  of  the  educational  theory? 
No  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  go  into  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  several  phases  of  the  point  of  view  presented.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  study  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  further 
discussion,  where  the  ramifications  of  the  points  involved 
and  of  related  questions  may  be  more  closely  scrutinized. 
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Education  and  Democracy 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  persistent  goal  of  democ- 
racy. Universal  education — mass  enlightenment — has  be- 
come the  American  ideal  as  a  means  in  the  achievement  of 
equality.  Free  public  education,  however,  is  more  than  the 
government's  concession  to  the  democratic  rights  of  its 
citizenry.  The  public  school  is  also  the  state's  official  agency 
for  the  development  of  a  competent  electorate.  It  is  the 
government's  safeguard  against  popular  political  incom- 
petence, and  social  security  against  the  miscarriage  of  demo- 
cratic privileges  and  responsibilities. 

There  is  widespread  conviction  that  education  is  the 
birthright  of  every  American  child.  Likewise,  it  is  agreed 
that  it  behooves  the  state  to  insist  that  every  child  go  to 
school.  Educational  theory  and  political  ideals  take  due  note 
of  these  considerations  and,  by  tradition  or  formal  enact- 
ment, these  beliefs  have  been  established  as  the  concensus  of 
the  American  people.  However,  this  national  point  of  view 
does  not  go  beyond  generalities.  The  popular  convictions 
based  on  these  political  ideals  and  educational  theories 
ignore  the  problems  which  their  application  involves  and  the 
responsibilities  which  their  acceptance  implies. 

What  represents  a  desirable  standard  of  public  educa- 
tion? If  current  practice  can  be  taken  as  the  answer  to  this 
question,  it  is  found  that  the  standard  varies  greatly  in 
nature  and  in  scope.  There  are  great  differences  in  the 
kind  and  amount  of  education  offered  by  communities  within 
a  state.  There  is  even  greater  disparity  among  the  several 
states.  Which  school  or  school  system,  which  community  or 
state  shall  be  taken  as  meeting  the  nation's  basic  require- 
ments? 

The  suggestion  that  principles  upon  which  to  base  the 
government's  policy  in  equalization  should  be  developed 
brings  to  mind  clearly  that  equalization  is  not  a  field  reserved 
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exclusively  for  statisticians  and  tax  experts.  The  underlying 
thought  in  equalization  is  social  security — cultural  stability 
and  personal  and  community  growth  and  development.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  services  of  those  leaders — 
political  scientists,  sociologists,  philosophers,  and  the  like — 
most  conversant  with  the  fields  of  knowledge  involved  in 
these  aspects  of  life  be  enlisted  in  the  formulation  of  a  sound 
basis  for  the  equalization  plan.  The  plan  must  be  sound 
socially  as  well  as  statistically.  It  must  not  only  be  well  con- 
structed mechanically  but  it  should  operate  to  achieve  those 
social  purposes  upon  which  the  plan  was  conceived. 

The  most  important  technical  problems  involved  in  the 
actual  construction  of  a  plan  center  around  (1)  the  deter- 
mination of  the  level  of  education  sought  by  the  central 
government,  (2)  the  measurement  of  "need"  in  relation  to 
that  level,  and  (3)  the  development  of  the  procedures  through 
which  the  government  will  act  to  stimulate  the  achievement 
of  the  desired  educational  level.  These  three  major  problems 
encompass  the  questions  relating  to  ability  and  effort,  method 
of  stimulation  and  means  of  control,  and  the  like.  As  indi- 
cated before,  while  a  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  financial  aspects  of  these  problems,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  yet  in  the  study  of  such  factors  as  measures  of  educa- 
tional need,  adverse  social  controls,  and  devices  for  meeting 
educational  need. 

The  point  of  view  has  been  expressed  that  educational 
level  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  school  attendance.  Similarly, 
the  suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  educational  need 
should  be  measured  by  standards  which  take  into  considera- 
tion the  absence  of  educational  opportunity  as  indicated  by 
such  conditions  as  illiteracy,  unsatisfactory  health  status, 
non-attendance  in  school,  and  child  labor.  How  well  such 
factors  can  be  measured  and  how  far  the  needs  which  they 
represent  can  be  met  are  matters  that  require  further  study. 

If  it  is  recognized  that  measures  of  educational  need 
must  account  for  out-of-the-classroom  educational  status,  it 
follows  that,  in  meeting  a  community's  need,  allowance  must 
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be  made  for  procedures  which  are  applicable  in  remedying 
the  situations  which  contribute  to  that  status.  If  funds  are 
made  available  to  a  community  to  meet  needs  created  by  the 
fact  that  an  unusually  large  portion  of  its  educables  are  not 
in  school,  it  follows  that  the  application  of  such  funds  should 
result  in  reducing  this  undesirable  situation.  That  is  to 
say,  the  educational  procedures  contemplated  within  the 
equalization  plan  are,  in  effect,  the  complements  of  the 
measures  of  educational  need. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  issues 
and  problems  of  equalization  is  in  order.  The  brief  mention 
made  herein  of  some  of  these  considerations  is  intended  only 
as  suggestive  of  the  avenues  which  should  be  explored  in  the 
construction  and  evaluation  of  equalization  plans.  The  whole 
thesis  of  the  present  discussion  is  that  many  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  equalization,  such  as  educational  oppor- 
tunity, educational  need,  and  administrative  effort,  have  not 
received  due  investigation.  These  elements  are  of  fundamen- 
tal significance,  conditioning  the  value  and  importance  of 
those  more  mechanical  features  involved  in  computing 
wealth,  tax-effort,  and  unit  costs. 

It  would  seem  that  now,  when  the  country  is  more  than 
ever  concerned  with  major  social  issues,  is  the  time  to  under- 
take a  re-evaluation  of  educational  opportunity.  If  the 
nation's  interest  in  such  questions  as  social  security  and 
economic  rehabilitation  has  any  meaning  it  is  that  the  time 
has  come  to  look  upon  those  factors  affecting  the  general 
welfare  from  a  broad  social  viewpoint.  The  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  is  a  concept  in  tune  with  current 
trends.  Mass  enlightenment — the  American  ideal — is  inex- 
tricably woven  into  the  program  of  national  rehabilitation 
now  under  way.  How  well  the  nation's  schools  will  fit  into 
the  new  movements  remains  to  be  seen.  The  promise  given 
by  the  equalization  idea  is,  in  itself,  an  important  part  of 
the  challenge  which  the  times  have  cast  before  educational 
leaders. 

There  is  grave  danger  that,  if  the  social  purposes  of 
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equalization  are  ignored,  participation  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  the  support  of  educational  programs  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If,  in  the  case  of  federal  equalization, 
national  funds  will  tend  to  accentuate  inequalities  rather 
than  to  meet  state  deficiencies  and  remedy  educational  weak- 
nesses, it  would  be  far  better  that  the  states  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  present  practices,  inadequate  though  that  al- 
ternative may  be.  To  avoid  such  contingencies  (in  a  state  or 
in  the  nation)  as  much  as  possible,  it  behooves  educational 
leaders  to  re-examine  the  bases  and  procedures  of  the  equal- 
ization of  educational  opportunity. 
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II 

The  Administration  of  Equalization 

The  state  principle  in  school  administration  places  the 
full  responsibility  for  public  education  upon  the  state.  The 
equalization  idea  is  a  modern  modification  of  the  old  princi- 
ple that  "the  wealth  of  the  state  shall  underwrite  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  state  wherever  they  are."  This 
idea  is  based,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  an  acceptance  of  the 
part  that  local  responsibility  must  play  in  school  administra- 
tion and  finance.  On  the  other  hand,  equalization  recognizes 
the  existing-  variability  in  the  adequacy  of  local  resources  to 
support  a  desirable  educational  program.  Furthermore, 
equalization  places  upon  the  state  the  burden  of  supplement- 
ing the  school  funds  of  those  communities  which,  after  exer- 
cising a  standard  effort  in  relation  to  their  respective  abil- 
ities, are  still  unable  to  produce  the  support  necessary  to 
maintain  a  program  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  minimum 
educational  standards  set  by  the  state. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  equalization  idea  calls  for 
a  large  unit  of  administration.  The  justification  for  an  equal- 
ization plan  is  based  on  the  existence  of  inequalities — on  the 
premise  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  are  population 
areas  within  which  a  defensible  minimum  of  educational 
opportunity  is  lacking.  It  follows  that,  to  improve  this 
situation,  the  unit  of  administration  for  equalization  must  be 
less  subject  to  the  limitations  that  have  operated  to  produce 
the  existing  deficiencies  than  the  administrative  body  which 
is  a  part  of  the  defective  program.  The  logical  conclusion, 
then,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  unit  of  administration  must 
encompass  an  area  that  is  larger  than  that  covered  by  the 
administrative  subdivisions  which  the  equalization  plan  pro- 
poses to  affect. 

Possible  Units  of  Administration 

Three  units  for  the  administration  of  equalization  sug- 
gest themselves — the  county,  the  state,  the  nation. 
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In  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  creature  of  the  state 
and  that  its  educational  power  consists  of  authority  delegated 
by  the  state,  the  county  does  not  lend  itself  as  a  suitable  unit 
of  administration.  Equalization  within  each  of  the  counties 
of  a  state  indicates  nothing  as  to  their  relative  status.  Gross 
inequalities  are  still  possible  among  the  counties  and  the 
least  common  denominator  of  educational  opportunity  may 
still  be  far  below  the  desired  standard. 

Obviously,  the  state  is  a  more  suitable  unit  of  adminis- 
tration for  equalization  than  the  county.  Not  only  can  the 
basic  program  of  educational  opportunity  be  spread  over  a 
wider  area  by  a  state  unit  but  the  state  has  greater  resources 
for  the  support  of  this  program  than  do  the  individual 
counties. 

In  general,  equalization  has  been  thought  of  as  an  intra- 
state procedure.  While  the  idea  of  federal  equalization  is  not 
a  new  one,  the  possibility  of  nation-wide  equalization  of 
minimum  educational  opportunity  has  been  given  wide- 
spread study  only  recently.  This  movement  is  a  response  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  like  the  county,  the  state 
cannot  equalize  educational  opportunity  beyond  the  area 
of  its  political  jurisdiction.  Even  though  equalization  were 
to  be  achieved  within  each  state,  inequalities  would  still 
exist  among  the  states.  The  common  denominator  of  national 
educational  opportunity  is  represented  by  the  program  of 
the  most  backward  state.  If  the  standard  achieved  by  the 
most  backward  state  is  below  the  desired  minimum,  a  large 
unit  of  administration — the  nation — should  undertake  equal- 
ization on  an  adequate  basis. 

Proposals  for  a  federal  equalization  plan  have  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  opposition.  Considerable  time  has  been 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  administrative  by-products  of 
the  idea.  From  this  discussion,  controversies  that  center 
around  the  question  of  state  rights  have  arisen.  Assuming 
that,  within  the  concept  of  the  educational  duty  of  the  state, 
the  country  embraces  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  co- 
operative action  by  the  forty-eight  states,  no  major  distinc- 
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tion  need  be  made  between  the  application  of  equalization  in 
a  state  and  its  application  in  the  nation.  Once  it  is  granted 
that  equalization  among  the  states  is  just  and  necessary  and 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  nation  to  bring  it  about  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  welfare,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem is  one  of  defining  the  nature  and  scope  of  equalization 
and  of  arriving  at  the  means  and  method  of  putting  it  into 
effect.  The  basic  elements  of  this  problem  are  constant,  re- 
gardless of  the  political  subdivisions  involved. 

Administrative  Implications 

The  ultimate  aim  of  equalization  is  to  give  every  child 
the  opportunity  of  at  least  a  minimum  education.  The  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  an  equalization  plan  is  not  intended 
merely  as  a  redistribution  of  revenues  accumulated  by  the 
central  government.  The  equalization  of  school  support  in- 
volves reciprocity  between  the  state  and  the  local  community. 
The  one  makes  minimum  educational  opportunity  possible 
through  state  aid,  the  other  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
insuring  that  such  opportunity  to  all  educables  results.  That 
is  to  say,  the  state  is  concerned  in  raising  the  level  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  a  given  standard  and,  therefore,  it 
subsidizes  local  units  with  the  understanding  that  the  stand- 
ard will  be  achieved.  The  fundamental  idea  behind  the  entire 
procedure  is  the  attempt  by  the  state  to  guarantee  to  itself, 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  welfare,  a  defensible  and  ade- 
quate minimum  educational  opportunity  that  is  available  to 
and  that  is  utilized  by  the  state's  educables. 

This  line  of  reasoning  immediately  raises  the  question 
of  administrative  control.  Shall  the  state  rely  upon  local 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  shall  it  content  itself  simply  with  providing  the 
necessary  funds  to  the  several  communities,  or  shall  the  state 
seek  to  safeguard  its  aim,  either  by  reserving  discretionary 
powers  to  itself  or  by  setting  up  objective  qualifications  in 
the  terms  under  which  the  equalizing  aid  is  granted  to  the 
communities. 
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It  is  generally  assumed,  particularly  by  the  opponents 
of  federal  equalization,  that  there  is  widespread  reluctance 
to  grant  additional  powers  to  the  central  government.  As 
will  be  shown  later,  this  view  is  not  upheld  by  the  facts 
revealed  in  governmental  trends.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
proper  to  assume  that,  insofar  as  such  a  course  is  compat- 
ible with  the  purposes  involved,  central  control  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Furthermore,  it  appears  wise  to 
assume  further  that,  if  a  modicum  of  central  control  is  essen- 
tial, it  should  be  exercised  through  inflexible  administrative 
patterns  rather  than  by  the  unrestricted  use  of  discretionary 
powers. 

While  equalization  must  take  cognizance  of  the  political 
considerations  arising  from  the  general  issue  of  state  rights, 
it  must  not  permit  such  considerations  to  circumvent  its 
fundamental  function.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  central  control  should  enter  into  a  given 
equalization  plan  must  be  answered  by  the  degree  to  which 
such  control  is  essential  in  effecting  the  aims  of  the  plan. 
If  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  will  only  result 
through  the  exercise  of  central  control,  and  such  equalization 
is  deemed  imperative,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  plan  should  provide  the  necessary  control.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  central  control  can  be  dispensed  with  without 
impairment  to  the  goals  sought,  it  is  indefensible  to  deprive, 
unnecessarily,  local  units  of  powers  in  self-government.  The 
question  rests,  then,  not  on  the  political  expediency  of  central 
control  but  on  whether  or  not  such  control  is  indispensable 
to  the  proper  operation  of  the  plan. 

Is  central  control  indispensable?  An  examination  of 
existing  state  equalization  plans  will  reveal  the  answer  made 
to  this  question  by  the  states  themselves.  The  degree  of  cen- 
tral control  embodied  in  these  plans  will  show  to  what  extent 
the  various  states  have  deemed  control  necessary  to  the 
proper  operation  of  their  respective  concepts  of  the  equali- 
zation idea.  Such  an  examination  should  also  reveal  the 
extent  to  which  state  aims  are  in  accord  with  the  aims  set 
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forth  in  any  proposed  national  equalization  plan  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  states  have  implemented,  or  are  ready  to 
implement,  the  purposes  of  such  a  nation-wide  device.  If 
such  an  evaluation  shows  that  the  states  are  fully  prepared 
and  ready  to  insure  the  satisfactory  operation  of  a  national 
plan,  there  will  be  no  need  to  legislate  compliance  with  the 
purposes  of  such  a  plan.  Conversely,  if  state  practices  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  aims  sought  by  the  national  plan, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  safeguard  those  aims  by  writing  into 
the  plan  such  regulations  as  are  considered  essential  to 
equate  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  operate  effectively. 
The  answer  to  the  question  of  central  control  must  be  made 
in  terms  of  the  purposes  of  the  given  plan  and  the  degree  of 
assurance  given  by  current  practice  that  those  purposes  will 
be  carried  out. 

Equalization  and  Social  Welfare 

The  chief  consideration  in  equalization  is  educational 
opportunity.  School  finance  enters  into  equalization  only  as 
the  medium  utilized  to  achieve  that  end.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  the  aim  of  equalization  is  primarily  a  social  rather 
than  an  economic  one.  School  finance  and  the  statistical  pro- 
cedures dealing  with  it  are  merely  means  for  the  indirect 
manipulation  of  the  less  tangible  factors  involved  in  educa- 
tional opportunity.  The  algebraic  processes  resorted  to  are 
valid  only  to  the  degree  that  they  represent  those  factors 
accurately.  This  means  that  the  statistical  computations 
utilized  in  the  mechanics  of  the  equalization  plan  must  be 
justified  educationally — socially.  The  social  concomitants 
of  equalization  formulae  must  be  evaluated  even  more  criti- 
cally than  the  mathematical  aspects.  Unless  these  formulae 
make  adequate  provision  for  those  elements  of  social  wel- 
fare upon  which  equalization  is  based  and  unless  the  appli- 
cation of  the  formulae  results  in  the  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  the  plan  has  failed  in  its  primary  func- 
tion. 

Equalization  is  a  remedial  measure.  It  is  an  attempt  by 
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the  slate  to  give  to  its  educables,  wherever  they  are,  educa- 
tional opportunity  of  a  standard  that,  while  involving  only 
minimum  essentials,  was  previously  beyond  the  reach  of 
some  of  them.  The  state  is  concerned  chiefly  with  seeking  to 
guarantee  to  itself  the  security  incident  to  the  social  action 
of  a  population  whose  enlightenment  has  reached  at  least 
the  level  represented  in  the  minimum  program  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Equalization  is  not  a  system  of  rewards 
and  penalties.  It  is  not  paternalistic  or  dictatorial,  but 
cooperative.  It  is  a  relief  measure  established  by  popular 
consent  in  the  interests  of  the  general  welfare.  It  is  founded 
on  the  conviction  that  modern  democratic  subsistence  and 
future  progress  are  closely  correlated  with  the  educational 
level  of  the  general  population.  Furthermore,  to  the  extent 
that  governmental  sub-divisions  are  unprepared  to  make 
adequate  provisions  for  a  satisfactory  basic  level  of  educa- 
tion, the  general  welfare  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  state 
to  take  the  action  necessary  to  guarantee  such  a  level  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  all. 

In  best  practice,  the  financial  support  for  the  defensible 
program  of  education  has  a  dual  origin.  One  part  is  fur- 
nished by  each  locality  through  the  exercise  of  a  uniform 
effort  upon  its  relative  financial  ability.  The  other  portion 
of  support  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  state  to  equalize, 
among  the  several  communities,  the  financial  burden  inci- 
dent to  the  maintenance  of  the  basic  program.  Insofar  as 
the  minimum  program  is  concerned,  however,  revenues  from 
both  of  these  sources  constitute  the  equalization  fund — a 
fund  which  has  a  single  purpose.  Regardless  of  the  dual  ori- 
gin of  the  revenues,  the  equalization  fund  has  the  unitary 
function  of  furnishing  the  defined  measure  of  opportunity 
to  all  the  educables  concerned. 

While  equalization  operates  by  making  financial  ad- 
justments among  the  communities,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  is  simply  to  equalize  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  several  communities.  The  equalization  of 
school    support   is    merely   the   preliminary    stage    of    the 
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process.  It  is  a  step  that  is  justifiable  only  in  the  measure 
to  which  the  desired  educational  opportunity  is  actually 
bought.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  parties  concerned  that  this 
equalized  purchasing-  power  be  used  to  buy,  for  all  the  edu- 
cables  upon  whose  need  the  plan  has  been  conceived,  those 
elements  inherent  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  equalization 
program.  The  purchasing  power  is  equalized  to  the  end 
that  equalization  of  minimum  educational  opportunity  for 
the  educables  may  result.  A  locality,  upon  entering  into  the 
plan,  tacitly  agrees  that  the  purchase  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, for  the  educables  contemplated  by  the  plan,  has  first 
claim  upon  its  purely  local  resources.  It  is  implicit  in  equal- 
ization that  supplements  from  the  central  equalizing  fund 
are  contingent  upon  the  honoring  of  this  first  claim  and  also 
upon  the  use  of  these  supplements  to  fulfill  those  require- 
ments of  the  claim  which  cannot  be  met  through  local  effort. 


Ill 

Measuring  Educational  Opportunity 

The  chief  problem  in  the  formulation  of  an  equalization 
plan  is  that  of  developing  standards  that  will  represent  edu- 
cational opportunity  adequately.  These  standards  must 
serve  both  as  symbols  for  the  level  of  education  sought  and 
as  indices  that  can  be  used  to  discover  the  degree  to  which 
any  given  community  meets,  or  is  able  to  meet,  the  require- 
ments of  the  desired  basic  school  program.  In  essence,  these 
standards  constitute  the  common  denominator  by  which 
existing  programs  are  evaluated. 

Assumptions 

Equalization  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  basic 
program  of  education — with  a  socially  and  economically 
defensible  minimum  standard  of  educational  opportunity. 
Since  objective  standards  or  symbols  can  be  regarded  only 
as  approximately  representative  of  the  intangible  factors 
involved  in  such  opportunity,  the  validity  of  the  equalization 
plan  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  degree  to  which  the  funda- 
mental assumptions,  on  which  it  is  based,  are  justified.  The 
major  assumptions  made  in  the  development  of  standards 
are  to  the  effect  that : 

1.  Educational  opportunity  is  comprised  of  elements  which 
can  be  measured  by  direct  or  indirect  means; 

2.  With  these  elements  as  the  bases,  standard  criteria  of  a 
defensible  minimum  educational  opportunity  can  be 
determined ; 

3.  The  standard  criteria  can  be  translated  into  financial 
terms   (unit-costs)  ; 

4.  Therefore,  those  criteria  can  be  used  not  only  to  dis- 
cover the  educational  need  of  any  given  community  but 
to  express  that  need  in  terms  of  unit-costs ; 

5.  The  respective  financial  resources  of  the  several  com- 
munities can  be  compared  directly,  in  terms  both  of 
wealth  and  of  effort; 

[16] 
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6.  An  equitable,  and  generally  applicable,  minimum  stand- 
ard of  burden  that  those  resources  should  bear  in  the 
support  of  the  basic  educational  program  can  be  devel- 
oped ; 

7.  For  any  given  community,  the  difference  between  the 
revenues  represented  in  the  standard  of  burden  and  the 
revenues  necessary  to  meet  the  locality's  basic  educa- 
tional need  is  the  amount  requisite  to  placing  that  locality 
on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  localities  insofar  as  the 
financial  ability  to  purchase  the  defensible  minimum 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  its  educables  is  con- 
cerned ;  and 

8.  The  state,  by  supplying  the  revenues  represented  in  the 
above  difference,  insures  the  purchase  of  the  defensible 
minimum  standard  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
the  educables  of  the  given  locality. 

Before  the  equalization  plan  can  be  formulated,  these 
assumptions  must  be  shown  to  be  valid.  The  solutions  to  the 
problems  involved  in  this  step — the  justification  of  the  fun- 
damental assumptions — constitute  the  prerequisites  in  draft- 
ing the  plan. 

Prerequisites 

If  the  foundation  program  of  educational  opportunity  is 
to  be  equalized  through  state  aid,  which  varies  in  amount 
among  the  communities  as  the  difference  between  their  re- 
spective needs  and  resources,  three  major  problems  present 
themselves.   These  are: 

1.  The  problem  of  evaluating  the  financial  status  of  the 
several  communities  by  standards  which  yield  equitable, 
and  directly  comparable,  results ; 

2.  The  problem  of  defining  the  foundation  or  defensible 
educational  program ;  and 

3.  The  problem  of  measuring  educational  need  in  relation 
to  that  program. 

The  financial  problem  is  a  difficult  one  and  one  that  has 
received  the  attention  of  leading  tax  experts.  Studies  on 
equalization  have  dealt  in  much  detail  with  the  revenue 
aspects  of  the  idea  and,  as  a  result,  procedures  have  been 
discovered  that  greatly  facilitate  this  phase  of  equalization. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
financial  problem  has  been  over-emphasized  or  that  it  has 
been  completely  solved,  greater  study  has  not  been  given  to 
the  educational  aspects — to  the  social  implications — of  the 
idea.  It  seems  evident  from  the  studies  that  have  been  made 
that,  while  fairly  well-defined  and  generally  acceptable  prin- 
ciples have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  tax-structure 
which  forms  the  framework  for  the  body  of  an  equalization 
plan,  such  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  that  body.  Certainly  there  is  urgent  need  for  agree- 
ment among  educators  as  to  the  basic  educational  concepts 
embraced  by  the  equalization  idea. 

Appraising  the  Foundation  Program 

What  is  the  educational  goal  sought  by  equalization? 
What  educational  situation  represents  the  defensible  mini- 
mum program  ?  The  validity  of  the  standards  used  in  equali- 
zation plans,  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  unit-costs,  is 
dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  those  standards  symbol- 
ize educational  outcomes.  Furthermore,  those  standards 
must  embody  the  means  for  the  achievement  of  the  educa- 
tional level  represented  by  the  standards. 

So  far  it  has  been  assumed  that,  because  the  average 
community  spends  a  given  amount  (per  unit)  for  organized 
education,  the  standard  should  be  based  on  that  amount. 
This  procedure  is  subject  to  serious  question.  First,  is  the 
average  community  suitable  as  an  educational  pattern  ?  Does 
it  follow  that,  because  such  a  community  is  of  average  wealth 
and  because  it  makes  an  average  effort  to  support  its  schools, 
its  educational  situation  represents  the  level  sought  by 
equalization?  Second,  assuming  that  an  affirmative  answer 
can  be  given  to  the  above  questions,  do  the  unit-costs  of  such 
a  community  adequately  represent  the  means  by  which  it 
achieved  its  educational  status  ?  Unless  the  chosen  standard 
(unit-cost)  represents  a  defined  level  of  education  and  that 
level  is  deemed  adequate,  the  standard  is  not  a  valid  one. 
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That  is,  it  fails  to  measure  what  it  purports  to  measure — a 
defensible  minimum  of  educational  opportunity. 

The  fact  that  a  community  is  average  in  wealth  and 
effort  tells  us  little  about  its  educational  standing.  Norton 
and  Norton  have  found  that  Maine  and  Nebraska  are  of 
average  financial  ability  (rank  of  22.5  and  25.5,  respec- 
tively) -1  However,  Maine  ranks  twenty-second  in  per  cent 
of  literacy  and  Nebraska  ranks  sixth.2  Similarly,  from  the 
same  sources,  it  is  found  that  the  respective  rank  in  effort 
of  Washington,  Louisiana,  and  Iowa  is  24,  25.5,  and  25.5 — 
or  average — and  in  literacy  it  is  3,  48,  and  1.  The  states 
of  average  literacy,  Colorado  and  Oklahoma,  have  respective 
ranks  of  29  and  41  in  ability  and  2.5  and  4  in  effort.  South 
Dakota  approaches  the  average  in  both  ability  and  effort, 
yet  it  has  a  rank  of  7  in  per  cent  of  literacy. 

This  lack  of  significant  positive  correlation  between 
financial  ability  and  per  cent  of  literacy  and  between  tax 
effort  and  per  cent  of  literacy3  indicates  the  possible  lack  of 
relationship  between  other  indices  of  educational  status  and 
unit-costs.  Certainly  there  is  little  relationship  between 
either  wealth  or  effort  and  daily  attendance.4  There  is  little 
evidence  to  show  that  unit-costs  represent  anything  other 
than  financial  averages.  These  averages  may  or  may  not 
reflect  educational  conditions. 

The  educational  validity  of  unit-costs  merits  much 
closer  investigation  than  has  been  accorded  to  it.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  expenditures  made  by  the  average  com- 
munity for  each  educational  unit  symbolize  that  communi- 
ty's educational  level  has  not  been  the  subject  of  sufficient 
research  to  warrant  its  acceptance.  Furthermore,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  measure  the  educational  level  of  the  edu- 


1.  Norton,  J.  K.,  and  Norton,  M.  A.  Wealth,  Children  and  Education.  New 
York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   1937.    pp.   52-53. 

2.  United  States  Census,  1930. 

3.  The  rank  co-efficients  of  correlation  between  ability  and  literacy,  .358 ;  effort 
and  literacy,  .202. 

4.  The  rank  co-efficients  of  correlation  between  attendance  and  ability,  .266 ; 
attendance  and  effort,  .366  (Attendance  figures  from  American  School  Board  Journal, 
February,    1932). 
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caMonally  average  community  or  even  of  the  community  of 
average  wealth.  If  the  standard  level  of  education — as  rep- 
resented in  the  average  community,  for  example — could  be 
determined  objectively  it  would,  then,  be  necessary  to  assign 
appropriate  monetary  symbols  to  the  various  phases  of  that 
educational  level.  Through  such  a  process  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  what  may  be  called  the  "true  unit-costs,"  as 
contrasted  to  the  unit-costs  obtained  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumption  referred  to  above.  Until  "true  unit-costs"  are 
computed  the  problem  of  defining  the  foundation  or  defen- 
sible educational  program  remains  an  unsolved  one. 

The  Definition  and  Measurement  of  Need 

The  problem  of  measuring  educational  need  is  a  cor- 
ollary to  the  problem  of  determining  the  educational  level 
represented  in  the  foundation  program.  These  two  problems 
have  to  do  with  the  fundamental  concepts  upon  which 
equalization  is  based  and  raise  the  questions: 

What  is  meant  by  educational  opportunity? 
What  constitutes  educational  need? 
A  given  distribution  plan,  in  addition  to  meeting  necessary 
structural  requirements,  must  also  conform  to  the  definition 
of  the  educational  factors  involved  in  the  equalization  prin- 
ciple before  it  can  be  considered  an  equalization  plan.  The 
proper  definition  of  these  factors — particularly,  educational 
opportunity  and  educational  need — is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
elaboration  of  a  plan  to  which  the  factors  are  basic.  Defini- 
tion is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  equalization  idea. 

The  concepts  "educational  opportunity"  and  "educa- 
tional need"  are  abstractions.  We  must,  of  necessity,  define 
them  in  terms  of  those  generally  constant  and  valid  factors 
which  are  regarded  as  best  representing  them.  The  equali- 
zation plan,  therefore,  must  not  only  be  statistically  sound 
but  the  elements  involved  in  the  statistical  processes  must  be 
educationally  valid  and  socially  justifiable  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  equalization  principle. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that,  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
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the  traditional  educational  program — organized  education — 
may  be  taken  as  representing  educational  opportunity.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  assumed  that  the  average  school  program 
supported  by  communities  of  average  ability  represents  the 
defensible  standard  of  educational  opportunity.  Both  of 
these  assumptions  are  subject  to  criticism,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  adequacy  and  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  their  chief  merit  lies  in  that  they  present  tan- 
gible points  of  departure. 

The  concept,  "educational  need,"  is  more  difficult  of 
definition  or  of  illustration.  Here  we  are  dealing,  not  with 
the  presence  of  educational  opportunity,  but  with  its  absence. 
In  this  sense,  an  equalizing  fund  is  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion that  is  founded  upon  the  existence  of  inequalities,  upon 
deviations  below  a  standard  of  educational  opportunity, 
upon  the  absence  of  such  opportuuity.  Furthermore,  the  use 
of  measures  of  educational  need  implies  that  the  meaning  of 
educables  is  to  be  held  constant — a  prerequisite  that  compli- 
cates the  problem  still  more. 

One  method  used  in  determining  need  is  relatively  sim- 
ple. By  this  method  the  cost  of  the  educational  program  of 
the  given  community  is  compared  with  that  represented  by 
the  standard  (the  cost  of  the  school  program  supported  by 
the  communities  of  average  wealth) .  The  result  of  this  com- 
parison (size  of  school,  wealth,  and  tax-effort  being  held 
constant)  is  taken  to  indicate  the  need  of  the  given  commun- 
ity in  relation  to  the  standard.  The  extent  to  which  the 
financial  support  available  to  the  given  educational  program 
is  below  the  figure  required  by  the  standard  (with  size  of 
school,  wealth,  and  tax-effort  being  held  constant)  is  ac- 
cepted as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
given  program  is  deficient  in  elements  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. If  the  meaning  of  educables  is  the  same  in  both 
communities  and  if  the  organized  educational  program  of 
both  is  equally  representative  of  educational  opportunity 
to  their  respective  educables,  the  need  of  the  given  commu- 
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nity  has  been  adequately  determined — at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  standard  is  concerned. 

The  above  procedure  may  be  justified  only  when  need 
is  being  determined  within  a  state  where  the  several  com- 
munities manifest  homogeneity  in  everything  but  financial 
ability.  In  such  a  case  the  educational  factors  would  be  fairly 
constant.  Obviously,  serious  exceptions  to  this  condition 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  particularly  in  those  states 
where  organized  education  exhibits  significant  elements  of 
major  dualism  (such  as  Negro-white,  rural-urban)  or  where 
special  problems  (migratory  labor  groups,  bilingualism,  ex- 
tensive private  school  programs,  and  the  like)  confront  edu- 
cation. In  such  cases,  and  certainly  in  all  interstate  compar- 
isons, the  measurement  of  need  must  take  into  account  the 
variations  resulting  from  these  atypical  situations.  In  other 
words,  the  criteria  of  need  must  do  equal  justice  wherever 
they  are  applied.  The  common  denominator  (standard  pro- 
gram) in  the  measurement  of  need  must  reflect  elements 
that  are  equally  common  to  all  communities.  The  numera- 
tors (those  factors  representing  the  status  of  organized 
education  in  the  several  communities)  must  be  equally  rep- 
resentative of  their  respective  educational  situations.  Fur- 
thermore, not  only  must  the  elements  embraced  in  numera- 
tors and  denominator  not  vary  in  the  kind  of  situation  they 
portray  but  they  should  not  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
portray  the  situation  in  each  of  the  several  communities. 
They  must  be  equally  applicable  and  the  results  of  their  ap- 
plication must  be  directly  comparable. 

In  common  practice  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  average 
daily  attendance  is  the  best  available  measure  that  may  be 
taken  as  adequately  symbolic  of  organized  education.  The 
use  of  this  symbol  implies  certain  far-reaching  assumptions 
which  bear  careful  scrutiny.    Such  a  use  assumes  that: 

1.  The  meaning  of  educables  is  constant, 

2.  The  length  of  the  school  term  is  constant, 

3.  The  ratio  of  a.d.a.  to  educables  enrolled  is  constant, 

4.  The  ratio  of  a.d.a.  to  educables  is  constant, 
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5.  The  educational  opportunity  available  to  each  pupil  in 
a.d.a.  is  constant,  and 

6.  The  absence  of  educational  opportunity  to  those  educ- 
ables  not  reached  by  the  organized  program  (those  not 
represented  by  a.d.a.)  is  constant. 

The  extent  to  which  these  assumptions  are  valid  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  a.d.a.  in  this  manner  may  be  fully 
justified.  If  the  assumptions  are  greatly  in  error  in  any 
given  community,  provision  must  be  made  that,  insofar  as 
it  is  possible,  will  compensate  for  the  error.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  a  given  community  is  to  be  equitably  compared  with 
the  standard,  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  used  in  the  com- 
parison must  be  constant.  The  factors  involved  in  the  stand- 
ard must  be  as  common  to  the  given  community  as  they 
were  to  the  community  upon  which  the  standard  was  based. 

As  suggested  before,  great  homogeniety  must  exist 
within  a  state  if  the  relation  of  organized  education  to  educa- 
bles  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  fairly  constant.  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  the  content  of  organized  education  throughout 
such  a  state  adheres  to  a  common  standard  and  can  be  con- 
sidered as  affecting  educables  in  the  same  manner  over  the 
entire  area.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  assumed  that  under  such 
conditions,  a  given  community  reflects  with  considerable 
faithfulness  the  total  situation  represented  in  the  standard 
community  (the  one  upon  which  the  foundation  program  is 
based).  That  is  to  say  that  such  factors  as  socio-economic 
status,  vital  statistics,  literacy,  natio-racial  and  social  atti- 
tudes, and  political  situation  in  the  one  community  are  gen- 
erally similar  to  those  of  the  other.  Under  those  circum- 
stances the  use  of  a.d.a.  as  a  symbol  of  organized  education 
is  justified.  The  assumptions  underlying  the  use  of  a.d.a.  may 
then  be  considered  valid,  or  their  error  can  be  easily  cor- 
rected since  no  major  variation  is  involved. 

Within  such  a  state  it  may  be  that  the  only  fluctuations 
observed  in  the  manner  of  arriving  at  a.d.a.  figures  are  those 
which  occur  in  the  length  of  the  school  term  and  those  ob- 
served in  the  per  cent  of  attendance  (ratio  of  a.d.a.  to  enroll- 
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ment.)  These  fluctuations  are  easily  compensated  for  or,  if 
they  are  not  of  high  significance,  may  even  be  ignored  with- 
out serious  consequences  to  the  computations.  However, 
there  are  many  states  where  this  desirable  situation  does 
not  exist  and  where,  therefore,  pains  must  be  taken  to  make 
due  allowances  for  the  variability  of  the  representativeness 
of  a.d.a. 

It  is  inconceivable  that,  except  in  such  cases  as  described 
in  the  hypothetical  illustration  above,  an  equalization  plan 
should  limit  its  meaning  of  educables  to  children  in  a.d.a. 
Such  a  course  would  be  contradictory  to  the  very  function  of 
equalization.  Neither  can  such  a  plan  assume  that  a.d.a.  is 
everywhere  equally  representative  of  educables,  whether 
educables  include  only  school  enrollment  or  if  its  meaning  is 
extended  to  include  a  given  age-range  of  children  or  a  given 
portion  of  the  total  population.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
variability  exhibited  in  the  results  obtained  when  the  a.d.a. 
in  various  communities  is  compared  with  their  respective 
enrollments,  school-age  population,  or  total  population.  This 
variability  is  particularly  significant  when  communities  with 
dual  school  programs  are  included  in  the  comparisons. 

While  a.d.a.  is,  in  general,  an  acceptable  symbol,  it  is 
apparent  that  special  provisions  must  be  made  in  the  equali- 
zation plan  for  those  elements  to  which  a.d.a.  is  not  ade- 
quately or  equitably  responsive.  In  this  connection  it  has 
been  proposed  that,  where  necessary,  a.d.a.  be  weighted  to 
compensate  for  sparsity  of  population,  for  the  variable  cost 
of  living,  and  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  elementary  and 
high  school  education.  These  compensations,  however,  do 
not  provide  for  other  exigencies  of  at  least  equal  importance. 
They  fail  to  account,  for  instance,  for  differences  in  the  avail- 
ability of  education  as  between  Negroes  and  whites  in  south- 
ern states.  They  also  fail  to  compensate  for  the  unrespon- 
siveness of  a.d.a.  to  true  educational  need — an  unresponsive- 
ness not  attributable  directly  to  a.d.a.  as  a  measure  but  to 
social  forces  and  conditions  which  inhibit  the  free  and  normal 
growth  (and  responsiveness)  of  the  measure.   Just  as  a.d.a. 
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does  not  reflect  sparsity  of  population,  and  just  as  sparsity 
of  population  inhibits  the  normal  growth  of  a.d.a.,  just  so  is 
the  case  under  these  other  conditions.  If  weighting  a.d.a.  to 
compensate  for  sparsity  of  population,  and  thus  for  the  rel- 
ative non-availability  of  education,  is  justified,  it  is  equally 
incumbent  upon  equalization  to  compensate  for  the  non- 
availability of  education  resulting  from  the  deficiencies  ap- 
parent in  the  socio-economic  attitudes,  conditions,  and  tra- 
ditions of  certain  areas. 

In  situations  of  this  nature,  the  use  of  a.d.a.  is  inequita- 
ble in  still  other  ways.  Its  use  as  the  sole  criterion  of  need 
implies  that  the  agencies  in  which  it  occurs  are  the  only  ones 
which  offer,  or  can  offer,  educational  opportunity.  This  de- 
limitation of  educational  opportunity  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts  and  leads  to  closing  the  door  to  educational  procedures 
and  devices — i.e.,  in  adult  and  community  education  and  in 
the  education  of  plantation  children  and  the  children  of  mi- 
gratory labor  groups — which  are  the  only  ones  which  give 
hope  to  efforts  to  solve  certain  social  and  economic  emer- 
gencies. 

Generally  speaking,  our  traditional  schools  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  educational  opportunity.  But  it 
would  be  folly,  in  a  national  equalization  plan  above  all,  to 
ignore  the  common  miscarriages  of  their  function  and  to 
overlook  the  implication  of  their  limitations  and  the  varia- 
bility which  they  manifest  in  current  practice.  Considera- 
tions of  this  sort  raise  questions  such  as : 

1.  What  measures,  over  and  above  a.d.a.,  represent  educa- 
tional need? 

2.  If  they  can  be  found,  how  can  the  conditions  they  repre- 
sent be  met  through  an  equalization  plan? 

3.  How  far  is  such  a  plan  justified  in  implementing  such 
purposes  as  it  may  embody  in  connection  with  these  con- 
ditions? 

4.  What  agencies,  other  than  the  school,  are  sources  of  edu- 
cational opportunity? 

Questions  of  this  sort  may  be  summed  up  in  the  general 
question :    By  what  means  can  the  conditions  in  a  given 
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underprivileged  community  be  equalized  with  the  conditions 
symbolized  by  the  standard — by  the  fundamental  program? 
This  implies  that  the  standard  represents  a  deefnsible  mini- 
mum program  not  only  because  it  is  derived  from  a  com- 
munity of  average  wealth  but  also  because  it  is  assumed  that 
such  a  community  reflects  the  defensible  minimum  in  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Elaborated  further,  this  concept  im- 
plies that  it  is  the  purpose  of  equalization  to  assist  finan- 
cially handicapped  communities  in  achieving  the  general 
cultural  status  symbolized  by  the  standard,  at  least  in  those 
aspects  attributable  in  large  part  to  the  educational  program. 

Average  daily  attendance  is  a  measure  which  symbol- 
izes the  presence  of  educational  opportunity.  It  has  little  or 
no  reference  to  the  absence  of  such  opportunity,  the  situation 
which  equalization  hopes  to  remedy.  Probably  there  is  no 
single  index  which  reflects  such  absence,  or  true  educational 
need.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  a  composite  index  sym- 
bol— made  up  of  such  factors  as  illiteracy  rate,  the  number 
of  persons  within  a  given  age  range,  health  indices,  average 
daily  attendance,  ratio  of  elementary  a.d.a.  to  secondary 
a.d.a.,  books  and  other  literature  per  capita — can  be  devel- 
oped to  meet  equalization  requirements  more  adequately 
than  does  the  index  of  "per  capita  costs  per  unit  of  a.d.a." 

This  entire  discussion  brings  us  back  to  the  point  that 
equalization  is  a  social  welfare  measure  and  that  the  equali- 
zation of  the  burden  of  school  support  alone  is  an  unimple- 
mented  means  to  the  goals  sought.  The  discussion  is  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  foundation  program  must  not 
only  be  defensible  statistically — financially — but  it  must  be 
defensible  in  terms  of  the  community  conditions  it  repre- 
sents. Furthermore,  the  standard  financial  pattern  and  the 
measures  of  educational  need  utilized  in  an  equalization  plan 
must  be  such  that,  when  applied  to  a  given  community,  they 
will  reveal  the  degree  to  which  the  educational  situation  in 
that  community  is  in  conformity  with  the  total  situation 
symbolized  by  the  standard.  In  addition,  the  remedial  nature 
of  equalization  forces  us  to  recognize  that  its  primary  pur- 
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pose  is  not  served  until  the  equalization  funds  are  applied  to 
overcome  the  educational  handicaps  upon  which  need  has 
been  determined.  To  the  extent  that  this  application  will  not 
result  without  implementation  within  the  plan  itself,  to 
that  extent  an  equalization  law  must  be  made  compulsory 
rather  than  permissive — to  that  extent  is  central  control 
essential  to  the  very  function  of  a  law  whose  ultimate  pur- 
pose is  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 


IV 

The  Issue  of  Control 

The  manner  of  control  in  equalization  may  be  approached 
on  the  premise  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  assumptions : 

1.  Existing-  inequalities  are  due  solely  to  financial  defi- 
ciencies, or  to  the  fact  that 

2.  Those  inequalities  are  not  only  the  product  of  financial 
deficiency  but  they  also  reflect  social  and  administrative 
inadequacy. 

If  the  first  assumption  is  correct,  the  only  problem  con- 
fronting the  equalization  unit  of  administration  is  that  of 
the  distribution  of  funds.  As  a  disbursing  agency,  this  unit 
need  not  exercise  control  beyond  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ards involved  in  apportioning  revenues  equitably.  The  local 
community — the  county  or  city  in  state  equalization,  the 
state  in  the  case  of  a  federal  plan — is  deemed  fully  pre- 
pared to  affect  the  desired  equalization  of  educational  op- 
portunity and  that  locality  is  given  full  control  in  the  expen- 
diture of  equalizing  funds. 

Under  the  second  assumption,  the  equalization  plan 
foresees  that  the  social  and  administrative  factors  reflected 
in  educational  deficiency  will  militate  against  the  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity  even  when  the  financial  lack 
has  been  remedied.  Therefore,  the  plan  incorporates  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  the  defensible  level  of  education  will 
result  when  funds  are  made  available  for  that  purpose. 
This  means  that  the  essential  features  of  the  foundation  pro- 
gram will  be  centrally  controlled  by  the  equalization  unit  of 
administration. 

Governmental  Trends 

Trends  in  state  legislation  show  that  the  second  of  the 
two  assumptions  has  received  general  acceptance.  These 
trends  have  been  summarized  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  as  follows: 

[28] 
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The  central  tendency  of  the  legislative  action  in  the 
past  two  years  appears  to  be  a  vigorous  extension 
of  the  principle  of  state  responsibility  for  public 
education. 

This  has  been  evidenced  through 
Extension  of  state  control  over  administration  of 
public  education  .  .  . 

Assumption  by  the  state  of  wider  responsibility  for 
financial  support  of  education  .  .  . 
Extension  of  state  control  over  expenditures  for 
public  education  .  .  . 

Improvement  or  revision  of  methods  of  distribut- 
ing state  funds  for  schools  .  .  . 
Increased  pressure  to  insure  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  operation  of  public  schools  .  .  -1 

McGuire  comments  on  this  tendency  and  points  out  its 
implications  to  federal  equalization.    He  states : 

On  the  basis  of  size  the  United  States  is  a  more 
equitable  agent  of  equalization  than  is  any  unit 
within.  It  would  be  possible  to  equalize  within  each 
of  the  forty-eight  states  and  still  find  great  inequal- 
ities among  the  different  states.  The  argument  that 
education  is  the  function  of  the  state  is  an  apparent 
argument  against  federal  equalization.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  conviction  that  increased  federal  aid 
would  mean  increased  federal  control  over  educa- 
tion— a  condition  which  is  opposed  by  a  vast  num- 
ber. The  fact  is  established  that  state  equalization 
has  been  accompanied  by  increased  state  control. 
Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  conditions  which  the 
states  impose  upon  the  districts  accepting  aid. 
Logic  implies,  therefore,  that  federal  equalization 
would  mean  federal  control  over  education.2 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  "state  rights"  argu- 
ment would  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  federal  equalization 
plan,  since  such  a  plan  would  inevitably  result  in  some  form 


1.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  "A  Review  of  Educational  Legislation,  1933  and 
1934."  Bulletin,  1935,  No.  2.  Washington,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1935, 
pp.   1-2. 

2.  McGuire,  S.  H.  Trends  in  Principles  and  Practices  of  Equalization  of  Educa- 
tional Opportunity.  Contribution  to  Education,  No.  121.  Nashville,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,   1934,   pp.   22-23. 
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of  central  control.  Advocates  of  federal  equalization  have 
gone  so  far  in  seeking  to  sidestep  that  argument  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  show  that  central  control  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Recognizing  the  necessity  of  incorporating 
measures  for  central  control  within  the  equalization  plan, 
it  appears  that  such  attempts  only  serve  to  cloud  the  real 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  people  of  the  country  would  sanc- 
tion federal  equalization,  a  plan  which  implies  central  con- 
trol. 

The  assumption  that  the  American  people  are  unequivo- 
cably  against  centralization  of  governmental  responsibilities 
and  powers  is  not  upheld  by  the  facts.  President  Hoover's 
Research  Committee  on  Recent  Social  Trends  has  stated : 

Conspicuous  among  these  (trends  in  American 
government  which  are  already  clearly  defined  .  .  . 
and  likely  to  be  projected  farther  in  the  near  fu- 
ture) are  the  following: 

1.  The  expansion  of  the  activities  and  costs  of 
government,  particularly  the  service,  wel- 
fare, educational,  highway,  military,  and  regu- 
latory functions. 

2.  The  continuing  centralization  of  power  both  in 
the  national  government  at  the  expense  of 
the  states  and  in  the  states  at  the  expense  of  the 
localities,  especially  the  rural  communities.3 

The  enthusiastic  popular  approval  recently  accorded  the 
New  Deal  refutes  the  argument  that  the  people  are  not  dis- 
posed to  look  favorably  upon  federal  participation  in  matters 
which  heretofore  have  been  regarded  as  the  provinces  for 
local  regulation  and  control.  The  persistence  of  campaigns 
against  governmental  social  service  has  been  characterized 
in  Recent  Social  Trends  (p.  1536)  as  a  "paradoxical  ten- 
dency to  boycott  government  as  a  general  instrument  of 
social  control,  while  utilizing  it  as  an  agency  of  personal  or 
group  profit"  and  as  "the  religion  of  rigidity  in  government 
(outside  of  cities)   in  the  face  of  the  dynamic  change  in 


3.     President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends.    Recent  Social  Trends.    New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book   Company,   Inc.,    1933.     Vol.   II,   p.    1534. 
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economic  and  social  organization,  a  tendency  characterized 
as  political  fundamentalism." 

It  seems  that  the  presupposition  that  features  involv- 
ing- central  control  must  be  eliminated  from  a  state  or  fed- 
eral equalization  plan  is  unjustified.  Decentralized  control 
is  incompatible  with  the  very  nature  of  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity.  Not  only  is  central  control  inherent 
in  the  theory  of  equalization  and  not  only  is  the  principle 
generally  accepted  but  the  facts  revealed  by  existing  condi- 
tions further  warrant  its  application. 

Evidence  of  the  Need  of  Central  Control 

The  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  is  not  only 
a  product  of  ability  to  support  a  given  foundation  program 
but  it  is  also  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  that  ability — effort. 
Two  communities  (or  states)  may  be,  or  can  be  made,  equal 
in  potential  ability  to  support  the  desired  standard  of  edu- 
cation, yet  such  a  standard  will  not  be  achieved  unless  each 
community  makes  the  required  effort. 

So  far,  the  only  thought  given  to  the  matter  of  effort  in 
equalization  is  that  which  has  concerned  itself  with  the 
degree  to  which  a  community  taxes  its  financial  resources. 
The  relation  between  a  community's  wealth  and  the  educa- 
tional revenues  produced  by  that  wealth  through  taxation  is 
not  the  sole  criterion  of  effort  in  equalization.  Effort  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  tax  levies.  The  equitable  application  of 
the  revenues  produced  is  an  important  phase  of  effort.  It 
benefits  equalization  little  if,  with  taxable  wealth  and  tax 
effort  constant,  one  community  applies  all  or  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  equalizing  revenues  to  the  education  of  50  per  cent 
of  its  educables  and  another  for  schools  attended  by  90  per 
cent  of  its  educables. 

This  phase  of  effort  is  an  important  element  in  the  social 
and  administrative  inadequacy  which  tends  to  produce 
inequalities  in  educational  opportunity.  The  educational 
effects  of  this  inadequacy  are  symbolized  in  state  school 
statistics. 
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For  example,  in  1932-33,  New  Mexico  spend  $59.06  per 
capita  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  current  costs  of 
public  education.  On  account  of  decentralization  and  the 
lack  of  proper  administrative  controls,  the  following  distri- 
bution was  effected: 

Rural  Urban 

Schools  Schools 

Annual  current  cost  per  a.d.a.  —  $      56  $      63 
Annual  current  costs  per  unit 

of  professional  personnel 1,359  2,010 

Average  salary  per  unit  of 

professional  personnel 815  1,295 

School  term  in  days 150  172 

While  the  state  wealth  per  pupil  is  constant,  these  dif- 
ferences between  rural  and  urban  education  show  that  this 
wealth  has  not  been  administered  to  produce  equitable 
results. 

ft  might  be  argued  that  these  differences  are  the  pro- 
duct of  differences  in  tax-effort.  However,  as  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statistics  for  any  single  county  will  reveal,  that 
is  not  the  major  cause.  Current  school  funds  for  both  urban 
and  rural  schools  in  each  county  were  obtained  largely  from 
state  sources  (census  apportionment)  and  from  "pooled" 
funds  produced  by  a  uniform  county-wide  levy.  That  is  to 
say,  not  only  was  the  wealth  per  child  constant  but  there 
was  uniform  tax-effort.  Yet,  under  these  conditions,  the 
following  obtained  in  Santa  Fe  County : 

Rural  Urban 

Schools  Schools 
Annual  current  cost  per  pupil 

in  a.d.a. $      50  $      69 

Annual  current  costs  per  unit 

of  professional  personnel 1,057  2,011 

Average  salary  per  unit  of 

professional   personnel 801  1,526 

School  term  in  days 150  180 

Other  counties  are  similarly  affected.   A  significant  part  of 
the  rural-urban  differences  shown  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
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can  be  attributed  to  the  differences  in  organization  and  ad- 
ministration between  rural  and  urban  schools.  Unless  equal- 
izing- funds  are  applied  with  due  regard  for  these  latter  dif- 
ferences, it  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  equalization  will 
not  be  served. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  same  purport  can  be  cited 
from  other  states.  Generally  speaking,  urban  schools  are 
favored  over  rural  schools,  cities  over  towns,  high  schools 
over  elementary  schools,  dominant  social  groups  over  minor- 
ity groups.  For  current  expenses  Chicago  paid  (1931-32) 
$282  per  pupil  enrolled  in  one  high  school  and  $121  per 
pupil  in  another,  while  many  high  schools  in  the  state  spent 
less  than  $80  per  pupil  enrolled.  In  the  same  year,  Illinois 
spent,  for  current  expenses,  $56  per  elementary  pupil  en- 
rolled in  towns  with  a  population  of  1,000  to  9,999  and  $98 
per  elementary  pupil  in  cities  of  10,000  population  or  over. 
While  some  of  these  differences  can  be  justified  on  such 
grounds  as  superior  offerings,  greater  wealth,  and  higher 
tax-effort,  often  they  are  due  to  inequitable  administra- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  the  latter  is  true,  to  that  extent  must 
supplements  from  the  equalizing  fund  be  centrally  con- 
trolled to  guarantee  their  equitable  application. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  community  should  improve  on 
the  common  defensible  minimum  program  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  its  ability.  The  equalization  idea  does  not  propose  to 
limit  expansion  above  the  basic  program.  For  this  reason, 
the  fact  that  one  school  offers  a  fuller  or  more  expensive 
program  than  another  is  not,  in  itself,  evidence  of  the  viola- 
tion of  equalization  principles.  However,  if  the  offerings  of 
the  less  favored  schools  are  below  a  defensible  standard  and 
the  expansion  of  the  favored  schools  is  brought  about  at  the 
expense  of  the  less  favored  ones,  it  is  apparent  that  adminis- 
trative controls  should  be  instituted  to  correct  the  resultant 
inequality. 

Vivid  illustrations  for  the  need  of  central  control  in 
equalization  are  found  in  those  areas  where  there  is  a  defi- 
nite dichotomy  in  education.    The  Negro-white  situation  in 
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the  South  is  the  most  striking  example  of  such  dichotomy. 
For  instance,  the  funds  available  for  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses of  elementary  and  high  school  education  in  Georgia 
amounted  to  $20.86  per  child  enrolled  in  1933-34.  That  year, 
on  the  basis  of  enrollment,  Georgia  spent  $27.36  per  white 
child  and  $8.29  per  Negro  child  for  the  total  costs  of  oper- 
ating public  elementary  and  high  schools.  During  that  year, 
state  and  FERA  school  funds  alone  amounted  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  $8.37  per  child  enrolled  in  the  schools.  That  is  to 
say  that  the  annual  school  expenditures  for  Negroes  were 
not  only  far  below  those  for  the  whites  but  the  per  capita 
expenditures  for  Negroes  fell  below  the  amount  available 
from  state  and  FERA  sources  alone!  Fifteen  school  systems 
spent  an  annual  amount  of  $3  or  less  per  Negro  child  in 
average  daily  attendance.  Two  systems  spent  as  little  as 
$1.16  per  Negro  child  in  a.d.a.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  this 
illustration,  not  only  were  local  funds  inequitably  applied  but 
that  state  and  FERA  funds  were  improperly  administered. 
Commenting  on  this  situation,  Arthur  F.  Raper  states 
in  his  Preface  to  Peasantry:4 

.  .  .  the  total  amount  spent  for  Negro  education  in 
each  of  nearly  120  of  Georgia's  159  counties  was 
less  than  the  General  Assembly's  appropriations  to 
these  counties  on  the  basis  of  its  Negro  school  popu- 
lation. The  total  amount  diverted  from  Negro  to 
white  schools  throughout  the  state  in  1933,  accord- 
ing to  figures  from  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Education,  was  more  than  $1,150,000. 

Examples  of  this  sort  can  be  drawn  from  practically 
every  southern  state.  It  should  not  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  Negro-white  problem,  or  that  the  southern  schools, 
alone,  illustrate  the  effects  of  social  and  administrative 
factors  upon  effort  in  financing  education.  While  the  bi- 
racial  situation  in  the  South  offers  the  most  glaring  exam- 
ples, similar  conditions  exist  elsewhere. 


4.     Raper,    Arthur    F.     Preface   to   Peasantry.     Chapel    Hill,    University   of    North 
Carolina  Press,  1936,  p.  308. 
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Under  these  conditions  it  is  apparent  that  effort  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  the  relationship  between  wealth  and  tax 
levies  for  educational  purposes  but  that  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
social  controls  and  administration.  Since  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  factors  operate  against  the  ends  sought  by  equal- 
ization it  follows  that  the  equalization  plan  must  incorporate 
measures  to  circumvent  these  social  and  administrative 
deficiencies — that  is,  it  must  provide  for  central  control. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  disparity  in  educa- 
tional offerings  observed  under  dichotomous  situations 
(rural-urban,  Negro-white)  are  purely  the  result  of  the 
dictates  of  local  (city  or  county)  policy  and  that  such 
disparities  do  not  obtain  in  that  portion  of  the  educa- 
tional program  financed  or  administered  by  the  states.  In 
other  words,  it  is  assumed  that  under  a  federal  equaliza- 
tion plan  there  is  no  need  for  central  (federal)  control  as 
the  states  are  fully  competent  to  put  equalizing  funds  to  the 
use  for  which  they  are  intended — that  the  states  will  exert 
equitable  administrative  effort  in  applying  the  funds.  This 
assumption  is  not  justified  by  the  facts,  as  a  few  illustrations 
will  show. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  disad- 
vantage which  accrues  to  the  sparsely  populated  areas  when 
the  states  apportion  educational  revenues  on  a  straight  per 
capita  (census,  enrollment,  or  a.d.a.)  basis.  Yet,  this  type 
of  state  apportionment  is  in  common  practice  and  the  small 
rural  school,  or  the  consolidated  rural  school  requiring  a 
heavy  outlay  for  transportation,  is  penalized  in  comparison 
to  schools  in  densely  populated  areas.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
if  federal  equalization  funds  were  to  be  distributed  on  such 
bases  those  funds,  instead  of  bringing  about  equalization, 
would  tend  to  accentuate  existing  inequalities. 

The  figures  previously  given  for  Georgia  indicate  that 
state  funds  are  diverted  from  Negro  to  white  schools.  Fed- 
eral equalization  funds  could  be,  and  probably  would  be, 
similarly  diverted  unless  central  controls  made  such  diver- 
sion impracticable.   What  may  happen  to  uncontrolled  fed- 
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eral  funds  may  be  gathered  from  some  of  the  results  obtained 
under  New  Deal  agencies.  The  Howard  Teachers'  union, 
Local  No.  440,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
cites"'  the  following  illustration: 

...  In  1933-34,  Alabama  expended  from  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Fund  a  total  of  $3,901,938  for 
public  schools. 

(b)  White  children  constituted  67  per  cent  of  that 
year's  total  enrollment,  and  Negro  children  con- 
stituted 33  per  cent. 

(c)  White  schools  received  of  this  Federal  Emer- 
gency Fund  expenditure  the  sum  of  $3,486,155 
(89  per  cent),  and  Negro  schools  received 
$415,783   (11  per  cent). 

(d)  Thus,  this  fund,  received  from  the  Federal 
Government,  was  apportioned  between  white  and 
Negro  schools  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  in  case  of 
local  and  state  funds ;  that  is,  for  white  schools — 
89  per  cent,  and  for  Negro  schools — 11  per  cent. 

Another  similar  example  of  what  occurs  when  federal 
funds  are  released  to  the  states  without  proper  central  con- 
trols is  given  by  Raper  in  the  study  previously  quoted.  He 
shows  (pp.  310-311)  that  of  nearly  five  million  dollars  spent 
from  federal  sources  for  educational  purposes  in  Georgia, 
the  white  schools  received  87  per  cent  and  the  Negro  schools 
13  per  cent  (the  Negroes  constitute  almost  40  per  cent  of 
the  school  census  and  about  35  per  cent  of  the  school  enroll- 
ment) .  He  shows  further  that,  of  the  FERA  funds  spent  in 
Georgia  for  the  improvement  of  school  property,  the  whites 
received  97  per  cent  and  the  Negroes  3  per  cent. 

Even  where  the  states  have  attempted  to  distribute  state 
funds  on  the  basis  of  equalization  plans  the  effects  of  ad- 
verse social  controls  are  evident.  Because  of  such  controls, 
New  Mexico  was  forced  to  adopt  an  equalization  plan  which 
accepted  the  then  prevailing  budgetary  standards  in  each 
school  system  as  the  guaranteed  minimum  for  each  respec- 
tive system — the  equalization  features  are  to  operate  only 

5.     Mimeographed   circular,    December    1,    1936. 
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after  this  guarantee  has  been  met.  The  New  Mexico  plan, 
however,  provides  that,  once  these  basic  allowances  are  satis- 
fied, the  equalization  funds  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  relative  need  as  determined  on  a  standard  weighted 
classroom-unit  criterion.  Insofar  as  the  equalization  fund 
(made  up  from  both  state  and  local  revenues)  is  concerned, 
this  latter  provision  will  bring  about  true  equalization  in 
proportion  to  the  fund's  increase  above  the  guaranteed  min- 
ima. Nevertheless,  the  incorporation  of  the  guaranteed 
"basic  allowance"  feature  is  evidence  of  the  state's  inability 
to  bear  up  against  the  pressure  of  favored  groups.  A 
recent  study0  shows  that  the  New  Mexico  law  has  not  been 
properly  administered.  That  study  shows  that,  as  a  result 
of  improper  administration,  in  one  year  thirteen  counties 
were  deprived  of  about  half  a  million  dollars  to  which  they 
were  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 

Louisiana,  with  one  of  the  best  equalization  plans  in  the 
South,  can  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  handicaps  con- 
fronting southern  states  in  the  distribution  of  state  school 
funds.  The  plan  used  in  that  state  arrives  at  the  cost  of  the 
minimum  program  by : 

1.  (a)   Accepting  180  days  as  the  standard  school  term  for 

white  children. 

(b)   Accepting  120  days  as  the  standard  school  term  for 
Negro  children. 

2.  (a)    Multiplying  the  numbear  of  white  teacher-units  by 

$825. 

(b)    Multiplying  the  number  of  Negro  teacher-units  by 
$300. 

3.  (a)   Computing  white  teacher-units  on  a  per  school  aver- 

age daily  attendance  basis  (approximately  27)  which 
compensates  for  size  of  school, 
(b)    Computing  Negro  teacher-units  on  a  per-parish  (i  e., 
county-wide)  a.d.a.  basis  of  40. 

4.  Allowing   $10    per   average    child    transported    (101,063 
whites  are  transported,  only  564  Negroes) . 

6.     Sanchez,  Geo.  I.    "The  State  Public  School  Equaization   Fund  in  Law  and  Prac- 
tice."    New  Mexico  Business  Review,   January,    1939,    pp.    11-20. 
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5.  Allowing  $3  per  child  in  a.d.a.  for  other  costs  of  current 
operation. 

6.  Allowing  certain  amounts  for  the  cost  of  supervision  and 
for  the  tuition  paid  to  other  parishes. 

The  differential  provisions  made  for  Negroes  and  whites 
result  in  disparities  that  are  even  larger  than  would  first 
appear.  The  difference  between  a  teacher-unit  of  $300  for  a 
school  term  of  120  days  and  a  teacher-unit  of  $825  for  180 
days  is  much  greater  than  the  difference  between  $300  and 
$825.  This  is  evident  when  it  is  shown  that  not  only  do  the 
whites  have  2%  times  the  value  of  the  Negro  standard 
($825/$300)  but  this  advantage  is  multiplied  by  the  fact 
that  the  white  school  term  is  IV2  times  that  of  the  Negroes 
(180/120). 

The  method  of  computing  teacher-units  results  in  added 
inequalities  of  a  similar  nature.   For  example : 

There  are  eight  schools,  each  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  thirty-five. 

(a)  On  the  white  basis,  each  school  with  an  a.d.a.  of  31-53 
is  allowed  two  teacher  units.  Therefore,  these  eight 
schools  would  represent  sixteen  white  teacher-units,  or 
$13,200  (i.  e.,  $825x16). 

(b)  On  the  Negro  basis,  the  total  a.d.a.  of  the  parish  is 
divided  by  forty  to  arrive  at  the  teacher-unit.  Thus  a 
parish  with  eight  Negro  schools,  each  with  an  a.d.a.  of 
thirty-five,  would  be  entitled  to  seven  Negro  teacher- 
units,  or  $2,100  (i.e.,  $300x7). 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Louisiana  equalization  plan, 
Negroes  were  allotted  $1,072,500  for  teacher  units. 

1.  If  Negro  units  had  been  computed  by  the  same  for- 
mula as  that  of  whites,  and  even  granting  that  the  white  unit 
of  need  is  worth  $825  and  the  Negro  unit  $300,  the  Negroes 
should  have  been  allotted  $1,716,000. 

2.  Even  assuming  that  the  dual  concept  of  need  (as 
shown  in  the  formulae  for  computing  teacher-units  and  in 
lengths  of  terms)  is  justifiable,  if  Negroes  had  been  assigned 
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the  same  amount  ($825)  per  unit  of  need  as  the  whites,  they 
would  have  received  $2,949,375. 

3.  If  Negro  need  had  been  computed  by  the  same 
formula  as  that  of  whites  and  if  the  white  cost  ($825)  per 
unit  of  need  had  been  applied  to  them,  Negro  schools  would 
have  received  $4,719,000  (more  than  four  times  what  they 
were  actually  allotted!).  That  is  to  say,  if  equalization  had 
been  enforced  on  a  unitary  standard,  Negroes  would  have 
received  $3,646,000  more  than  they  were  allotted. 

Other  phases  of  school  finance  in  Louisiana  give  further 
evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  achieving  a  semblance  of  equali- 
zation in  education.  In  1934-35,  the  state  apportioned  $10 
per  educable  to  the  parishes  from  the  state  public  school 
fund.  On  the  basis  of  Negro  educables  this  amounted  to 
$2,631,000.  The  parishes  actually  spent  $1,794,000  for  the 
current  costs  of  Negro  schools — $837,000  less  than  the  par- 
ishes received  from  this  state  apportionment  alone.  Only 
eight  parishes  spent  more  for  Negro  education  than  the 
amount  apportioned  by  the  state  on  the  basis  of  Negro 
educables,  fifty-eight  parishes  spent  less  than  the  apportion- 
ment. 

Of  still  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
the  minimum  program  for  Negroes,  as  computed  under  the 
equalization  plan,  is  more  than  one  million  dollars  below  the 
amount  apportioned  by  the  state  to  the  parishes  on  the  basis 
of  Negro  educables !  The  effects  which  this  anomalous  situa- 
tion can  produce  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : 

In  a  given  parish  there  are  eight  white  schools, 
each  with  an  a.d.a.  of  thirty-five,  and  eight  Negro 
schools  which  also  have  an  a.d.a.  of  thirty-five.  As- 
suming that  the  school  census  in  that  parish  is  360 
for  the  whites  and  360  for  the  Negroes,  a  state 
apportionment  of  $10  per  educable  would  give  the 
parish  $3,600  for  the  white  educables  and  $3,600 
for  the  Negro  educables.  Under  the  equalization 
plan,  on  the  teacher-unit  basis  alone,  the  cost  of 
the  minimum  program  is  computed  at  $13,200  for 
the  whites  and  $2,100  for  the  Negroes. 
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The  parish,  then,  can  easily  meet  the  cost  of 
the  Negro  minimum  program  from  funds  appor- 
tioned by  the  state  on  the  basis  of  Negro  educables 
alone — without  exerting  local  effort — and  still  have 
a  balance  of  $1,500  from  such  funds.  Since  it  can- 
not meet  the  cost  of  the  white  minimum  program 
with  the  funds  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  white 
educables,  and  since  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  minimum  program  and  the  apportion- 
ment must  be  met  in  large  part  through  local  tax- 
ation, the  parish  will,  in  all  probability,  divert  the 
$1,500  (Negro)  balance  to  white  education  to  re- 
duce the  tax  burden.  Thus  the  equalization  plan 
paradoxically  places  a  premium  on  the  diversion  of 
state  school  moneys  from  Negroes  to  whites ! 

It  must  be  recognized  that  this  plan,  and  others  like  it, 
represent  serious  attempts  by  the  states  to  better  the  educa- 
tional situation  of  the  underprivileged  portions  of  their 
population.  The  defects  in  such  plans  are  not  the  result  of 
oversight  nor  are  they  due  to  premeditated  efforts  at  dis- 
crimination. These  defects  are  simply  the  effects  produced 
by  adverse  social  controls.  They  are  evidence  enough  that 
a  federal  equalization  plan,  worthy  of  the  name,  cannot  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  states  are  able  to  administer  federal 
equalizing  funds  equitably.  The  demonstrable  inability  of 
certain  states  to  institute  effective  equalization  procedures  in 
state  school  finance  is  understandable  in  the  light  of  their 
history  and  social  structure.  Nevertheless,  this  condition, 
however  explained  or  excused,  is  one  of  the  major  factors 
justifying  central  control  in  federal  equalization. 

What  Controls? 

These  illustrations  point  to  a  significant  factor  in  the 
issue  of  central  control :  The  equalization  plan  must  provide 
remedies  for  the  defects  resulting  from  inadequate  effort — 
"effort"  referring  to  the  equitable  application  of  revenues 
as  well  as  to  the  production  of  funds  from  tax  resources. 
Just  as  the  plan's  measures  of  need  must  take  into  acocunt 
the  factors  which  give  rise  to  inequality  in  educational  op- 
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portlmity,  just  so  must  the  administration  of  the  plan  pro- 
vide for  remedying  the  conditions  represented  by  these 
factors.  The  equalization  plan  must  insure  that  equalizing 
funds  will  be  applied  to  remedy  the  situations  on  which  the 
need  for  such  funds  was  justified. 

In  essence,  central  control  is  the  obverse  of  educational 
need.  The  very  fact  that  need  exists  in  a  given  community 
implies  that  there  are  defects  and  obstacles  which  have  pre- 
vented that  community  from  meeting  the  need.  A  portion 
of  these  handicaps  are  in  the  field  of  finance  and  taxation, 
so  the  equalization  plan  must  incorporate  standards  which 
measure  these  defects  equitably  and  it  should  provide  funds 
to  compensate  for  this  phase  of  the  deficiency.  However,  as 
pointed  out  above,  a  portion  of  the  deficiency  is  the  inability 
of  the  community  to  apply  school  revenues  equitably  be- 
cause of  adverse  social  controls  or  administrative  inade- 
quacy. Therefore,  the  plan  must  compensate  for  the  lacks 
in  this  phase  of  effort  by  controlling  the  application  of 
equalizing  funds. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  how  and  to  what 
extent  this  control  shall  be  exercised.  How  far  can  objec- 
tive formulae,  included  within  the  plan,  insure  the  proper 
administration  of  equalization  funds?  To  what  extent  is  it 
necessary  that  discretionary  powers  be  vested  in  the  control- 
ling agency  of  the  equalization  unit  of  administration?  Only 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  a  given  equalization  plan  and  of 
the  situations  within  which  it  will  apply  will  bring  out  the 
answers  to  such  questions.  They  cannot  be  fully  answered 
in  the  abstract. 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that,  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
minimum  program,  (1)  either  the  state  must  assume  com- 
plete responsibility  for  financing  and  administering  the  basic 
educational  program  or  (2)  the  state's  plan  must  make  pro- 
vision for  those  procedures  which  will  induce  the  commun- 
ities to  achieve  the  results  aimed  at  by  the  equalization  plan. 
That  is,  either  the  state  must  compel  cooperation  by  assum- 
ing complete  control  or  it  must  stimulate  cooperation  by 
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exercising  its  power  of  financial  rewards  and  penalties — 
controlled  stimulation.  Obviously,  the  latter  alternative  is 
most  in  keeping  with  American  practices  and  traditions. 

A  rough,  hypothetical  illustration  of  how  such  a  policy 
of  controlled  stimulation  might  operate  follows : 

1.    The  basic  educational  need  (in  terms  of  standard  units 
or  unit  costs)  of  a  given  state  has  been  determined  as : 
21  units  based  on  literacy  index 
50  units  based  on  a.d.a.  index 
15  units  based  on  density  of  population  index 
8  units  based  on  population-enrollment  index 
18  units  based  on  child  labor  index 


Total    125  units  of  educational  need 

Assuming  that  each  unit  represents  $50,  the  amount 
needed  to  met  the  state's  educational  need  is  $6,250.  This 
figure,  then,  is  the  cost  of  the  minimum  educational  pro- 
gram for  that  state. 

2.  Let  us  say  that  on  the  basis  of  national  standards,  this 
hypothetical  state  can  support  100  of  its  units  of  need. 
That  is,  judging  by  national  standards  of  financial  abil- 
ity and  tax-effort,  the  state  can  raise  $5,000  toward  the 
support  of  the  minimum  program.  This  total  falls 
short  of  the  sum  required  to  support  the  minimum  pro- 
gram by  25  units,  or  $1,250. 

3.  The  equalization  fund  will  make  this  amount  ($1,250) 
available  to  the  state  to  be  spent  on  the  basis  of  a  budget 
which  provides  the  expenditure  of: 

$1,050  for  21  literacy  units 
2,500  for  50  a.d.a.  units 

750  for  15  density  of  population  units 

400  for  8  population-enrollment  units 

650  for  13  health  units 

900  for  18  child  labor  units 
The  equalization  plan  provides  that  proportionate  stan- 
dard deductions  shall  be  made  from  the  $1,250  for  the 
failure  of  the  state  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  above 
budget. 

4.  The  equalization  plan  shall  describe,  in  general  terms, 
the  type  of  programs  which  will  be  recognized  as  ade- 
quate in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  budget  sug- 
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gested  in  item  3.    That  is,  the  plan  shall  set  forth  the 
general  nature  of  the  remedial  measures  which  it  recog- 
nizes as  suitable  in  reducing  the  deficiencies  symbolized 
by  the  units  of  need. 
For  example : 

literacy  units — library  services,  adult  education 
classes  and  forums. 

a.d.a.  units — accessible  schools  open  160  days  a  year. 

density  of  population  units — transportation  facili- 
ties, visiting  or  circuit  teachers. 

attendance  and  child  labor  units — opportunity 
classes,  attendance  officers,  counselors,  work 
supervisors. 

health  units — school  and  visiting  nurses,  clinics. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  equalization  plan 
stipulates  that  the  remedial  measures  must  be  applied  where 
the  need  exists.  "School  open  160  days  a  year"  means  that 
every  school  is  open  for  that  period — not  that  the  average 
school  term  is  160  days.  Similarly,  if  Community  A  needs  5 
health  units  and  Community  B  also  needs  5,  the  state,  by 
giving  B  10  units  and  A  none,  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  plan. 

Items  1,  2,  and  3  above  can  be  governed  almost  entirely 
by  objective  standards  within  the  equalization  plan  and  are 
semi-automatic  in  nature.  Item  4  is  a  general  description  of 
procedures  deemed  suitable  to  meet  the  conditions  taken  into 
account  in  determining  need.  There  are  no  inflexible  or 
universal  means  for  correcting  such  social  conditions  as 
illiteracy,  ill  health,  and  non-attendance.  The  plan  should 
seek  only  to  set  forth  its  intent  through  descriptions  rather 
than  through  detailed  regulation.  Each  state  should  be  free 
to  utilize  procedures  of  its  choice,  provided  they  meet  the 
intent  of  the  national  plan.  Therefore,  the  agency  which  ad- 
ministers the  equalization  plan  must  be  given  discretionary 
power  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  devices  and  procedures 
proposed  by  a  state  fall  within  the  intent  of  the  plan. 

In  this  form  of  controlled  stimulation  there  is,  of  course, 
danger  that  the  discretionary  powers  vested  in  the  central 
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government  may  be  misused.  This  danger,  however,  is  prob- 
lematical and  can  be  minimized  by  careful  stipulations  re- 
garding the  composition  and  powers  of  the  administrative 
agency.  Insofar  as  equalization  is  concerned,  the  danger  is 
very  real  that,  in  lieu  of  such  provisions,  equalization  funds 
will  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  The 
illustrations  previously  cited  tend  to  prove  this. 

The  choice,  then,  is  between  vesting  control  of  the  fun- 
damental features  of  a  national  equalization  plan  in  a  central 
agency  or  in  relinquishing  control  to  the  forty-eight  states 
and  the  territories.  The  first  choice  involves  the  possibility 
that  the  federal  power  may  be  unwisely  used.  In  the  second 
choice,  the  fear  that  local  power  may  be  misused  is  not  sim- 
ply a  possibility  but  a  reality,  if  we  would  believe  past  and 
current  experience. 


V 

Summary 

An  equalization  measure  is  both  a  state's  response  to 
the  right  of  its  individual  citizens  to  an  education  and  a 
method  by  which  the  government  seeks  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state.  In  this  latter  aspect,  the  equalization  idea  is 
a  social  security  concept  somewhat  analogous  to  national 
defense. 

This  dual  function  of  equalization  gives  rise  to  the 
major  issues  involved  in  its  application.  The  necessity  of 
distributing  to  one  community  revenues  that  have  been 
raised  in  another  community  can  be  justified  politically  only 
when  it  is  recognized  that  education  is  both  a  duty  and  a 
right  of  the  central  government.  Similarly,  an  acceptance 
of  the  state's  right  to  utilize  organized  education  in  its  own 
preservation  brings  about  an  appreciation  of  the  logic  and 
necessity  of  measures  for  the  central  control  of  certain  fea- 
tures of  education.  In  a  democracy,  however,  there  is  a 
degree  of  hesitancy  in  delegating  excessive  powers  to  the 
central  government.  This  hesitancy  is  actuated  to  some 
extent  by  a  fear  that  regimentation,  bureaucracy,  and  dicta- 
torship might  impair  the  individual  rights  of  citizens.  There- 
fore, it  seems  wise  to  assume  that  equalization  plans  should 
temper  the  control  vested  in  the  central  government  with 
provisions  which  permit  reasonable  freedom  of  choice  and 
action  to  the  local  government  subdivisions.  This  freedom, 
however,  must  be  consistent  with  the  ends  sought  in  equali- 
zation. 

The  study  of  these  issues  by  political  scientists  and  edu- 
cational theorists  should  result  in  the  elaboration  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  equalization  plans  should  be  founded. 
Once  these  principles  are  set  forth,  an  evaluation  of  regula- 
tory devices  and  procedures  should  be  undertaken  by  admin- 
istrators and  researchers  to  determine  the  most  feasible 
means  by  which  the  principles  agreed  upon  may  be  given 
expression  in  governmental  acts. 

[45] 
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Is  the  norm  for  equality  of  educational  opportunity — 
for  the  American  child's  birthright — to  be  established  on 
the  level  of  the  minimum  opportunity  offered  in  current 
practice?  Startling  conditions  are  revealed  when  the  belief 
in  democratic  individual  rights  is  examined  by  empirical 
methods.  Five  months  schools,  dollar-a-day  teachers,  shanty 
schoolhouses — bare  essentials  in  keeping  school — are  far  too 
common  to  be  disregarded.  The  least  common  denominator 
of  existing  educational  programs  would  set  a  shabby  stand- 
ard indeed. 

Must  the  basic  program  of  public  education,  deemed  a 
bulwark  of  democratic  government  and  an  inherent  right 
of  its  citizens,  fluctuate  in  kind  and  degree  in  accordance 
with  the  respective  financial  resources  of  the  several  com- 
munities or  states?  An  affirmative  answer  implies  that  the 
principles  of  democracy  vary  on  a  monetary  scale — a  conclu- 
sion that  grates  on  patriotic  sentiments.  A  negative  answer 
is  refuted  by  existing  practices  and  elicits  a  request  for  plans 
which  will  reform  current  lack  of  equity  in  educational 
offerings. 

Granting  the  validity  of  American  ideals  with  regard 
to  education,  it  follows  that  the  rights  of  the  pupil  in  the 
shabby  school  are  no  less  than  those  of  a  child  in  a  more  ade- 
quate institution.  Moreover,  he  is  no  less  a  future  citizen 
than  his  more  fortunate  fellow-student.  The  financial  status 
of  his  community  does  not  condition  his  rights  as  a  member 
of  the  nation  nor  can  taxable  resources  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  his  influence  upon  the  democratic  state.  Nevertheless,  the 
facts  show  that  American  educational  practice  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  public 
education  is  founded. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  financial  ability  alone  is  not 
an  index  of  educational  level.  The  ultimate  aim  of  equaliza- 
tion is  not  that  of  equalizing  the  school  treasuries  of  the  sev- 
eral communities  to  a  given  standard.  Equalization  strives 
for  equity  in  educational  opportunity.  This  means,  then, 
that  an  evaluation  of  the  factors  that  constitute  such  oppor- 
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tunity  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to  the  elaboration  of  an 
equalization  plan.  It  means,  further,  that  the  plan  must  rep- 
resent those  factors  adequately  and  provide  for  their  attain- 
ment by  those  communities  wherein  they  are  found  to  be 
lacking  or  below  the  desired  level. 

The  need  of  defining-  and  measuring  educational  oppor- 
tunity, then,  leads  to  the  problem  of  measuring  its  absence 
and  to  the  task  of  providing  for  its  existence  where  it  is  lack- 
ing. This  phase  of  equalization  warrants  much  further 
study.  It  is  apparent  that,  to  measure  the  absence  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  criteria  other  than  those  which  measure 
limited  aspects  of  its  presence  are  needed.  In  addition,  if  the 
condition  represented  by  the  absence  of  educational  opportu- 
nity is  to  be  remedied,  the  equalization  plan  must  go  beyond 
the  measurement  of  need.  It  must  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  meet  that  need  and  institute  procedures  which, 
through  the  application  of  those  resources,  will  result  in  the 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  that  need. 

An  analysis  of  issues  such  as  these  should  lead  to  a  clari- 
fication of  the  principles  upon  which  equalization  plans  are 
to  be  based.  If  all  children  are  to  be  placed  on  a  common  foot- 
ing insofar  as  a  basic  educational  program  is  concerned,  it 
is  important  that  these  questions  and  problems  be  given  fur- 
ther study.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  inability  of  a  com- 
munity to  support  the  desired  school  program  should  not  be 
permitted  to  deprive  citizens  of  their  rights  or  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  state  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  popular  enlight- 
enment. The  implications  of  an  untutored  electorate  are  far 
too  serious  to  be  ignored.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  is  a  matter  of  large 
significance  in  a  democracy. 

Problems  and  issues  such  as  those  suggested  in  this 
study  require  further  analysis.  It  is  hoped  that  this  brief 
presentation  of  some  of  these  questions  may  serve  to  stimu- 
late research  and  discussion  to  the  end  that  the  equalization 
idea  may  be  clearly  expressed  and  that  legislation  may  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  attainment  of  the  goals  sought  in 
the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 


